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British Agriculture. 


(Continued from page 282.) 


We have seldom made an agricultural tour 
which to ourselves was more interesting and 
suggestive, than one which carried us from 
Barton to Lincoln, over the Lincolnshire heath, 
formerly a wide and pathless moor, now in- 
closed and cultivated on every hand; and 
again, after crossing the Witham at Lincoln, 
and ascending the, hills on the south, over a 
continuation of the same moor of the lower 
oolite, to the town of Sleaford. In their natu- 
ral condition, we should have more hgpe of the 
moor of Culloden than of this tract of country ; 
and if man can conquer nature here, and can 
permanently keep her subdued with a profit to 
himself, we know of few- districts in which he | 


need to despair. 


lbean and wheat lands of Northampton, on 


. . | 
which drainage has bene nor on the clays | 


of Oxford, Berkshire, Sussex, and Kent, in 





Ito say, thus far only shall the fertility of this 
or that land hereafter be brought. 
In regard to what we may reasonably hope 


which the introduction of the drain alone is at | for, however, there exists a theoretical princt- 


once cheapening by a half the expense of cul-| ple and a practical rule,—the indications of 
ture, and is doubling, at the same time, the| which, taken together, enable us to form a rea- 


produce of wheat. 
All this we must leave, as well as the steam 


and other artificial drainages of the ‘ level of 


Hatfield chase,’ and the entire central plain of 
|England, and the principality of Wales, and | 
‘the peninsula of Devon and Cornwall—even 
in the last of which counties the improvement 


of the surface has begun, during the last ten| country a pavement of solid rock. 


sonable, intelligible, encouraging, and, as we 
think, a safe opinion. 

In a previous article of this Journal, upon 
scientific husbandry, we explained the general 
| relations of geology to agriculture. We show- 
ed how, beneath the immediate surface of soil 
‘and other loose materials, there is in every 


This solid 


years, to command a portion of that enterprise Mloor differs in different countries, and in differ- 


and capital which, time out of mind, has been/ ent parts of the same country. 
almost exclusively lavished on the search for | it is hard—in others soft. 


less certain treasures beneath. 

In our hasty tour, we have seen enough to 
satisfy us that British agriculture is everywhere 
'in actual and present progress ; that the energ gy 
of our agriculturists as a body is not yet de- 
pressed ; that their wits are not stagnant, nor 
their hands yet void of cunning. 


of our agriculture—that it has not only ad- 
vanced remarkably during the last twenty 
years, but is still moving forward—we proceed 
to our third and most momentous question, 














But, granting that such is the present state | 





In some places 
In some it is red or 

rey—in others it is white, brown, or yellow. 
ja some it consists of limestone—in others of 


jclay, more or less hard; and in others, again, 


of a siliceous or flinty sandstone. 

We showed further, that under the action of 
the atmosphére, of the rain, or cf masses of 
moving water, these different rocks all crumble 
down more or less rapidly, and that out of the 
crumbled fragments our soils have been form- 
ed.. The soil, therefore, partakes of the cha- 
racter of the rock from which it has been 
produced, and upon which, if it has not been 


3. Of what further progress is it capable ? | displaced by the action of natural causes, it ig 
| How much further may the culture of the| usually found to rest. 


If the rock be red or 


whole soil be economically improved, so that | grey sandstone, the soil will be red or grey and 


That he not only maintains | while the production of food for an increasing | | sandy ; or it will contain lime or much clay, if 


his ground, but continues to extend his con-| people is augmented, a fair profit may, at the | these exist largely in the rock from which it is 
quests, is to us a sure indication that here also | same time, be left to the occupying tenant, and | derived, 


the agricultural mind is not permitted to slum- 
ber. 


a reasonable return to the landlord? 
The term ‘ capability,’ as applied to the soil, 


Now, one of the objects of geology is to de- 
termine the nature, the relative local positions, 


If from Sleaford we descend to Boston, and | has a meaning which is limited and defined by | and the geographical boundaries, of the several 


then skim over the rich alluvial bottoms to 
Lynn, we find ourselves already within the in- 
fluence of the Holkham husbandry. ‘There 
may, in this district, be a comparative lull at 
present in agricultural improvement, and some 
leading mind may be wanted to give the coun- 
try-a fresh start, and to present to it a new 
aim, and new means of attaining it; but, on 
returning from Holkham by East Dereham 
and Watton to Thetford and Newmarket, 
nearly all the way over the same chalk dis- 


trict, we see much to admire, and find much | 


to learn, in the practice of the tenantry ; and 
where we hear of a single farmer consuming 
as much as a ton of oil-cake per day in feeding 
his stgck, we cannot doubt that much energy 
and enterprise are still at work among the 
local followers of the celebrated Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk. 

Turning now to the west, we do not stop on 
the flat and fenny district of Cambridge; nor 
among the rich gardens of Bedford—which, 
resting on the same middle oolite, remind us 
of the skill of Lincolnshire ; nor on the heavy 


the knowledge of the man who uses it. 


man possesses, and how much scientific in- 
struction he combines with this knowledge, 
and we can understand what meaning he at- 
| provement,’ ‘unproductive,’ ‘ worthless,’ and | 
many others of a similar kind in daily use. 
They had one meaning twenty years ago ; they 
have another meaning now. Even at the pre- 
sent day, one man understands them in one 
sense—another man in another sense. ‘In- 
capable of improvement,’ means merely that 





land, does not know how such land is to be 
improved, or how to be done economically, and 
with a profit. 
the whole of an after generation the method 
may be familiar. The knowledge of the wisest 
of us now, therefore, as to the capability of the 
soil, is only relative ; and if not a hasty and 





Tell | 


us how much practical experience and skill a} 


; country. 


‘ing the different rocks by different shades of 
taches to such expressions as ‘ capable of im- | 


he who applies the term to a given portion of | 





Other men may know, and to! 





rocks which form this solid under-pavement, 
and to make these sensible to the eye by repre- 
senting them upon the ordinary maps of the 
This is usually done by distinguish- 


colour. These maps are prepared by the geo- 
logist chiefly as a record of his own labours in 
| the field of observation, and as invaluable aids 
to the further prosecution and to the higher 
reasonings of his own peculiar science, But 
they are of much important use to the scientific 
agriculturist also. They show him where 
similar rocks prevail, and, therefore, where 
similar soils may be expected. They exhibit 
to him generally the nature, the geographical 
extent, and the boundaries of the several great 
classes of soils upon which the skill of the hus- 
bandman is to be expended, 

Such is the scientific principle to which we 
have alluded ; the practical rule is as follows: 
If we cast our eye over such a geological map 


inconsiderate, he must be regarded as an igno-| of our own island— Mr. Philips’s map, for ex- 
rant man, who ventures to limit, or strictly de- | ample—we find large portions of it in various 


fine, the possible productiveness of the soil ; or| districts, coloured of 


a dark red (the old red 
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sandstone), of a green (the trap rocks), and of} which it is entrusted—that this composition | we have not local knowledge enough to enable 
an ash or yellowish grey (the slate rocks). | can at all times be ascertained by means she | us satisfactorily to solve ; but we have an im- 
As above stated, we are entitled to infer that| has at her command—that the composition of| pression that many of its hill-sides and wider- 
wherever any one of these colours prevails,|the naturally poor soil can, by her skill, be|straths do not at present contribute more than 
soils possessed of a certain degree of general | made similar to that of the naturally rich soil ;| half their natural quota to the national food. 
similarity will prevail also. and that thus they can be rendered to a great|The same remark applies to the inner hill- 
Now, suppose we visit one portion of the} extent agriculturally equal and alike. Such|country of Ross; while the rich flats and 
red or green country, and there find a skilful} is the promise she holds out, not advancing | slopes of its eastern portion and of its western 
race of farmers producing large crops, rearing | her opinions as already entitled to the rank of| border will double their annual yield of corn 
profitable stock, and prospering in their hold-| certain and infallible principles, but holding|when the trenching and drainage are com- 
ings, it is generally fair to infer that what the | herself prepared to modify or change her views| pleted. In Inverness there are the mountain 
soil does here, it may be made to do in any | as new accessions of knowledge flow into her, | clays to improve, on the slopes of the great 
other part of the same red or green country. | from the researches in her many laboratories,| valley of the Ness; and lower down, the flat 
If forty bushels of wheat an acre can be reap-| and from the experiments of the farmer in the} lands of Glen Roy ; while to the east lie the 
ed in the one district, it should be possible to| field. It is easy to see how very differently | untouched flats of Badenoch, which a slight 
grow as much in the other also. And if, on| we shall understand the term ‘capability,’|cut in the rocks, at the lower end of Loch 
visiting this other, we find the average produce | should this high hope of Chemistry be hereaf-|Inch, would relieve from the perennial and 
to be fifteen or twenty bushels only, we may | ter in any considerable degree attained, and by | sudden inundations of the Spey. Above the 
infer, unless climate or other adverse circum- | the use of means which are within the econo- low sea-board of Nairn and Moray, there are 
stances intervene, that the produce of the dis-| mical reach of the rent-paying farmer. The | tens of thousands of acres of moor which may, 
trict is capable of being at least doubled ; and | problem of the national economist would then | with profit, be improved for pasture ; or sub- 
by means already known and practised. be easily solved. Give him the average pro-| jected to the plough. ‘The drain is unknown 
Such is one of the ways in which science | duce of the richest and best-farmed land in the|to the southern half of Banff; and the cold 
and practical observation go hand in hand, in| country, and the whole number of acres in/country of Keith strongly calls for its introduc- 
enabling us to judge of the capabilities of the| arable culture; and the total possible produce|tion. Aberdeen is at work, but it is as yet 
soil, and to lead us, even without visiting the | of the Island in quarters of corn would be ob-|only beginning. The great valley of Scotland 
entire country, to tolerably fair approximations | tained by a simple multiplication. (Strathmore), so naturally rich, is still, for the 
as to the kind and extent of improvement which Such far-seeing expectations are not without | most part, beset with water. ‘The carse lands 
its several parts may be made to undergo. It/their practical value. Opinion everywhere|of Gowrie and Stirling are but incompletely 
is clear that the possession of such scientific | regulates practice. Let a higher point be con-|laid dry, and generally upon a shallow and 
knowledge will greatly modify the opinions of| sidered attainable, and a higher will be attain-| imperfect system. In Fife, tile-machines are 
the agricultural economist ; and, by founding|ed. The dead earth bends herself to fulfil the} only beginning to perform their useful duty 
his views upon something like an established| wishes of determined men. It is part of the|over the whole country; while the moorland 
principle, will remove them from the class of| dominion which mind exercises over matter. | between St. Andrews ‘and Largo, on the one 
empirical dicta, in which the opinions of aj Let it be established, even as probable, that | side, and the neglected country north of Queens- 
great majority of the practical men, even of| naturally poor land may, by economical means, | ferry, on the other, show that even the Fife- 
the present day, may still be placed. be made equally productive with naturally rich | shire farmers have still much todo. In inland 
Guided by the joint light of scientific induc- | land, and a new aim and energy will be im-| Perth, the mountain-slopes of deep clay would 
tion and personal observation, we therefore | parted to the entire agricultural community—| yield a doubly nutritive pasture, were open 
think it safe to say, that the produce of the|a new basis will be given to the politician and| draining and liming, or the use of the catch- 
whole Island in corn may be doubled, by me- | the philanthropist for the widest and most im-|drain, generally introduced. In Argyle the 
thods now known and in some districts profit-| portant generalizations. It is in this way that | spirit of improvement has hitherto established 
ably practised. Spread the knowledge of the | the unseen and often unappreciated labours of} itself only in few and rare localities. The 
red-land farmers of East Lothian among the | the scientific few contribute more or less direct- | Islands of Lewis, Skye, Mull, and Islay, might 
farmers of the similar red lands in Wales and | ly to the welfare of the many—infusing even, | be tripled in agricultural value. Ayr, Wigton, 
in the Orkneys, and, allowance being made | at times, new life and new hope into the breasts|and Kirkcudbright, in parts, are struggling 
for the latitude, similar crops may be expected. | of whole classes of the community. zealously ; but over a great part of their breadth 
But a further and more purely theoretical! But we leave this high ground, and fall back | they are still in a state of nature. 
view may be taken of the capabilities of the| upon our previous deduction, that by known (To be continued.) 
soil—a little in advance, it is true, of the views | and profitable means the corn produce of the callegutifguiaiien 
and opinions of the time; but based, like our| Island as a whole may certainly be doubled. The Lost History of the World 
former conclusion, upon the discoveries of| We shall also lay aside our geological map ; . 
science, Chemistry has linked herself to prac- | for the present, and ask our readers to judge Pn Ee 
tical agriculture—cheerfully and zealously on| with their own eyes how far we are right, by 
her part, though looked upon with suspicion | taking another very brief survey of the coun- 
and distrust by many of those to whom, in| try itself. In our former excursion we saw it 
their ignorance of her resources, she has offer-|in the sunshine, let us now look at it in the 
ed her willing assistance. And, leaving out of | shade. 
view the above cautious, though broad deduc-| Starting again from the north, we find the 
tions of agricultural geology, she grapples | great capabilities of the Orkneys to be as yet 
with the wider questions :—Must one soil ne-| entirely unappreciated. Land there is sold 
cessarily differ in productiveness from another ?| for half its value, and willing nature is kept 
May all soils, however naturally different, not|down by uninstructed and unconscious man. 
be rendered artificially alike? From whatever | Caithness, to which so much has been done, is 
rock your soil is formed, may it not be made | almost a waste still; and the native farmers 
to yield the most abundant crops? are only beginning to understand how its re- 
Upon this broad question—for these are all| sources are to be developed. Give them 
but different ways of putting the same inquiry | fences, pipe-tiles, bone-mills, cheap and fre- 
—Chemistry is at present labouring. She} quent steam communication, and, above all, 
says, that according to her present belief, the| give them resident landlords, and the exports 
growth of a crop depends, not solely, but| will speedily increase to three or four times 
mainly, upon the composition of the soil to} their presentamount. Sutherland is a problem 

































On M. Flandin’s arrival in Mosoul it was 
determined, in order to carry on the operations 
without interruption, to purchase the whole 
village. Khorsabad turned out to be church 
property ; it belonged to the chaptér of a place 
no less famous in ancient history than Arbela. 
It seems the college of Imams had no reason 
to suppose their underground treasures of such 
value as those of some of our Northern Church- 
men: a certain number of piastres satisfied 
their modest demands. But there was the 
Pasha, who was not so easily bought off as 
these exemplary theologians. Whether he 
had real faith in hidden treasures, or specula- 


the Franks for old mutilated stones, he see 
determined to have his full share in the enter- 
rise. 
The Consul of France and his colleague 


ted on the strange and irresistible passion of 
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were enabled to proceed in their operations | the exterior facades, the figures are larger, and 
P pera G L 8 


without interference. It was a work of intense | 
labour, under a blazing sun; but a labour of | 
infinite excitement, and rewarded with ample 
success. In six weeks more the whole building | 
was laid open ; fifteen chambers, or rather gal- | 
leries, came to light, many of them measuring | 
from 101 to 115 feet. The edifice seems to) 
have stood on a platform or terrace of bricks | 
cemented with bitumen; between two of the 
layers of bricks was a stratum of fine sand, six 
inches thick, no doubt intentionally placed 
there, and brought up from the banks or the| 
bed of the Tigris. Some of the walls were 
from 10 to 20 feet thick, of coarse bricks, with 
mud for cement, and but little bitumen. All 
the corners. (encoigmures) of the chambers 
were of one block of squared stone. There 
was a regular facing of baked bricks covered 
with enamel. These long galleries, however, 
according to M. Flandin, were not above 13 
feet in height; there were no windows, the 
light came from above. ‘ What then was the 
roof? It was not of stone. M. Flandin is 
driven to the conclusion, which he acknow- 
ledges to be improbable, that it was vaulted (en 
voute). ‘There are no signs of pillars to sup- 
port the roof, or indeed in any part of the 
building. The vaultings, he supposes, were 
of brick ; and that form, he thinks, must have 
been most convenient, on account of the 
heavy rains and the snows to which the coun- 
try is exposed from the Armenian mountains. 

What, then, was this vast and singular edi- 
fice? M. Flandin discusses this question with 
good sense and judgment. It could not bea 
cemetery or necropolis ; for, among other rea- 
sons, the whole of the sculptures appear to re- 
late to the same sovereign. Nor can it have 
been a temple. M. Flandin found one cham- 
ber which seemed devoted to religious pur- 
poses, built of different stone, a kind of black 
basalt, with a niche which might have contain- 
ed an altar. It was no doubt, therefore, a 
palace built to his own glory, by one of the 
great monarchs of Nineveh, in the neighbour- 
hood of his capital, and covered with sculptures 
commemorating the splendid exploits of his 
reig 

“ 





n. 

Of all the discoveries made at Khorsabad, 
the most interesting unquestionably is the 
sculpture. The walls of the galleries and the 
exterior facades are ornamented by composi- 





reach from the top to the bottom of the marble 
slabs. 
On the facades are 
invariably found, and constantly repeated, cer- 
tain figures with wings, with caps surmounted 
by horns or hawks’ heads, with a pine-cone in 
the right hand, and a basket or sieve hanging 
from the left. ‘These M. Flandin supposes to 
be divinities. ‘There are others who appear to 


| be priests leading the sacred goat as an ofler- 


ing. After the goat and the priests, comes the 
king in most gorgeous apparel, preceding his 
vizier, the great archimage, or Chaldean priest. 
The eunuch follows with the “umbrella, or 
fly-flapper; then other eunuchs, or bearded 
warriors, bearing the royal arms, the bow 
curved after the neck of a swan, the mace with 
three lion’s heads. Then come nobles with 
offerings representing four-horsed chariots, 
thrones, tables, vases, and small representations 
of captive cities. These processions extended 
to the length of 400 metres along the whole 
facades. Besides these are gigantic winged 
bulls with human heads, crowned with an enor- 
mous tiara: these surmount the principal gates 
of entrance. At the feet of the bulls seem to 
have been small lions chained to the walls. 
M. Flandin says that he has never found the 
lion anywhere at liberty ; he is always chained 
like an enemy ora captive. The larger in- 
ternal sculptures represent the same subjects, 
with the further embellishment of the barbar- 
ous tortures inflicted on prisoners, perhaps 
rebels. ‘These the king seems to have reserv- 
ed in the inner chamber for his own peculiar 
study and delight. But the greatest variety is 
in the narrow zones of lower relief. These 
are battle-pieces of extraordinary spirit and 
energy. In one place the king seems to pre- 
side over nine battles at once : he is trampling 
on his enemies, and cutting off heads with rare 
activity. In another place is a splendid festi- 
val, which naturally suggests to M. Flandin 
the feast of the great king in the book of Es- 
ther, ‘given unto all his princes and his ser- 
vants, when he ‘showed the riches of his 
glorious kingdom and the honour of his excel- 
lent majesty many days, even an hundred and 
fourscore days’ (Esther i., 3,4). We must 
refer for the more full description of these 
sculptures to the letter of M. Flandin, which 
is in this part excellent, equally vigorous and 


tions cut in stone with an admirable fertility of| graphic. 


design, Kings and virgins, priests and idols, 
battles and joyous festivals—all is represented. 
The life of the Ninevites unfolds itself miracu- 
lously before us, from its religious symbols to 
its domestic usages—from the orgies of tri- 
umph even to the punishment of the van- 
quished.” 

All this to the wondering Kurds is a crea- 
tion of Satan. These sculptures are on marble 
tablets which form a facing all along the brick 
walls up to the height of nearly 10 feet. The 
tablets are in general from 64 to 10 feet wide. 
In some of the galleries they are divided into 
two zones, each 3} feet high, crowded with 
figures measuring about 3 feet 3 inches. These 
two zones are divided by long cuneiform in- 
scriptions running from one edge of the marble 
tothe other. In the other galleries, and on 


He rejects the earlier age, and the dynasty, 
which, commencing with the mythic Ninus 
and Semiramis, ends with the poetic Sardan- 
apalus. Among the arguments is this: Dio- 
dorus, in his account of the siege of Nineveh 
by Arbaces and Beleses, says that battering 
machines and engines for the assault of towns 
had not at that period been invented ; whereas 
in the sculptures they appear in ordinary use. 
M. Flandin, therefore, descends to that second 
and last Ninevite dynasty, whose names are 
familar to us in the Sacred Writings, the con- 
querors of Western Asia, the monarchs who 
led the children of Israel into captivity. Of 
the five sovereigns of this dynasty, Tiglath 
Pileser, Salmaneser, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, 
and Nebuchadnezzar the First, most were war- 
like and conquering princes. M. Flandin 


The depth of the relief is in proportion | 
to the size of the figures. 








weighs the different probabilities. ‘The sculp- 
tures, he thinks, might, in some respects, serve 
|to represent with fidelity the victories and the 
lcruelties of Sennacherib. His wars with the 
kings of Ethiopia are confirmed by captives, in 
form, feature, and dress, evidently of the Ne- 
gro race. The objection to his being the 
founder of this great palace is the shortness of 
his reign, which lasted only seven years, and 
was principally employed in foreign wars. M. 
Flandin inclines, therefore, to Esarhaddon or 
Nebuchadnezzar the First. He imagines one 
siege to be that of the rebellious Ecbatana ; and 
one of the attendant generals, he suggests, may 
be no less than the famous Holophernes. All 
| this, of course, is conjectural, but there is this 
advantage, as to the ruins of Nineveh, and 
those in its neighbourhood, that the period in 
which conjecture may expatiate is strictly 
limited. After its predicted fall, at the end of 
that mighty dynasty, it ceased forever to be a 
great city; the fame of its vast extent was 
|handed down to posterity (Diodorus had ga- 
thered a tradition that it was larger than Baby- 
lon, thus illustrating several passages of the 
Old Testament), but the same authority de- 
scribes it as, if not abandoned to utter ruin and 
desolation, never again rising to power or 
splendour. ‘The severest historical criticism, 
therefore, if the Ninevite inscriptions should 
render up their secrets, may look to Khorsabad 
for valuable accessions to our knowledge as to 
this remarkable period in the ancient annals of 
the world. 

An Englishman has been prosecuting simi- 
lar discoveries in another quarter with signal 
success. 








(To be concluded.) 





A Word in Season.—Thou, who sometimes 
travels in the work of the ministry, and art 
made very welcome by thy friends, and seest 
many tokens of their satisfaction, in having 
thee for their guest ; it is good for thee to dwell 
deep, that thou mayst feel and understand the 
spirits of the people. If we believe Truth 
points towards a conference on some subjects, 
in a private way, it is needful for us to take 
heed that their kindness, their freedom and 
affability, do not hinder us from the Lord’s 
work. Il have seen, that in the midst of kind- 
ness and smooth conduct, to speak close and 
home to those who entertain us, on points that 
relate to their eternal interest, is hard labour ; 
and sometimes when I have felt T'ruth lead to- 
ward it, | have found myself disqualified by a 
superficial friendship. As the sense thereof 
hath abased me, and my cries have been to 
the Lord, I have been humbled and made con- 
tent to appear weak, or as a fool for his sake; 
and thus a door hath opened to enter upon it. 
To attempt to do the Lord’s work in our own 
way, and to speak of that which is the burtheu 
of the word, in a way easy to the natural part, 
doth not reach the bottom of the disorder.. To 
see the failings of our friends, and think hard 
of them, without opening that which we ought 
to open, and still carry a face of friendship, 
this tends to undermine the foundation of true 
unity. 

The office of a minister of Christ is weighty : 
and they who now go forth as watchmen, had 
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need to be steadily on their guard against} The assembly of Pennsylvania in the Twelfth 
the snares of prosperity and an outside {riend- | month unanimously approved of the proceed. | 
ship.—J. Woolman. ings of Congress. A number of members of | 
—— | the Society of Friends were in it, though per- | 

For“ The Friend.” | haps not one, consistent either in dress, address, 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS general deportment and manners, or in a con- | 
“ scientious attachment to the religious princi- 


ples of the Society he belonged to. 
PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 


These various circumstances we may well 
From 1764 to 1782. believe, caused the conscientious members of 
(Continued from page 285.) 








the Society of Friends, those who were true 
believers in the peaceable principles of the Gos- 
The inhabitants of Pennsylvania had by a! pel, much trouble. In the first place, they 
convention of representatives held in the sum-| felt as Christians, the condition of their bre- 
mer, [1774,] and by the assembly, called to-|thren in Boston, who by an advocacy in an 
gether by the governor in the Eighth month, | improper spirit and manner of right principles, 
on the hostilities breaking out with the Indi-| had brought on themselves, and more particu- 
ans, agreed to the proposition that a Congress | larly on the innocent poor who had taken no 
of delegates from the various states should be| part in the proceedings, many privations and 
immediately convened in Philadelphla. The| sufferings. ‘They desired to send aid and as- 
assembly chose seven delegates to represent | sistance, but they felt restrained, lest the con- 
Pennsylvania. The convention of delegates | tributions should be taken as a token of appro- 
held in the summer, adopted resolutions, declar- | bation of the proceeding in Boston, relative to 
ing their allegiance to George the Third, their| the destruction of the tea, In addition to this, 
abhorrence of the idea of an unconstitutional | they were exercised on account of the instabi- 
independence of Great Britain, and their ar-|lity of some of their members, by whom a 
dent desires for the restoration of ancient| deficiency of a Christian spirit was evidently 
harmony. They then state their grievances,| manifested. ‘To labour with these, and to pre- 
and resolve that whilst recommending the pro-| vent if possible any active co-operation with 
posed Congress to try the effect of remonstrance| the spirit of war, now so fearfully prevalent, 
with the people of Great Britain, that yet if| became their imperative duty. During the 
that body deem agreements of non-importation| Eleventh and Twelfth months, a number of 
and non-exportation expedient, that Pennsylva- | meetings were held of the male members of 
nia will join therein, and break off all trade} the Society in Philadelphia, and the Christian 
with any colony, town, city, or individual on| doctrine of Friends against all war, and a 
the American continent, which should refuse} warlike spirit, and the various cautions and 
to enter into the measure. advices of the Yearly Meeting on the subject 
The assembly directed the delegates appoint-| of strife and contention, were opened among 
ed by them to Congress, whilst consulting about | them. 
a plan which should afford the best prospect of} At the Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings 
obtaining the redress of American grievances, | held Eleventh month 5th, 1774, they address- 
and the preservation of American rights, to|ed an epistle to their brethren in London. It 
avoid every thing disrespectful to the mother | notices the receipt of one from London, Seventh 
country. month 22,—iniforms them of their hopes to 
Congress met on the 4th of Ninth month, | engage a person to print the German edition of 
and although composed of thinking men, and | Barclay’s Apology,—informs them they were 
those who might be deemed most likely to pro- | about printing a large edition of the same work 
ceed with deliberation and cool thoughtfulness | in English, and then adds :— 
in all they did, it almost immediately raised a| ‘ Your kind intimation of some assistance 
standard of opposition to the authority of| being likely to be given by you towards estab- 
Great Britain. ‘This was done bya public ap-| lishing schools in the remote settlements of 
proval of the proceedings of the county of Suf-| Friends, and among the Indians, when we 
folk in Massachusetts, which in regard to the | have entered into suitable measures for carry- 
laws passed concerning the port of Boston, &c.,|ing on that necessary work, is a renewed tes- 
by parliament, had resolved ‘That no obedi-|timony of your regard and concern for our 
ence was due from that province to such acts, | real interest; and we hope this important sub- 
but that they should be rejected as the attempts | ject will engage our attention and care, though 
of a wicked administration.” divers weighty considerations, and particularly 
Congress recommended contributions for the| on the continuance of keeping slaves, and on 
necessities of the people in Boston ; passed reso- | our trying circumstances in the present state 
lutions prohibiting the purchase or use of| of public affairs, prevented our Yearly Meeting 
from Great Britain, or its dependencies | giving the attention due this subject. 
afier Twelfth month Ist; and that unless the} ‘ As we have not for some time past heard 
oppressive laws should be repealed by Parlia-| of any hostilities committed by the Indians, or 
ment, all exportations from America should | against them, and our old neighbours, the De- 
cease on the 10th of Ninth month, 1775,|lawares, have given very full and repeated 
Notwithstanding the tendency of its measures, | proofs of their desire to effect a reconciliation 
this Congress put forth great professions of loy-| between the Virginians and Shawnese,—we 
alty to the king, and after a busy session of 8} have reason to hope the Governor of Virginia 
weeks, recommending that a new Congress| before his retura from his expedition into the 
should be appointed to meet in the next spring, | country, will improve this good disposition to 
it dissolved itself. the benefit of the people of his province, by the 











bad conduct of some of whom the public peace 
was broken, to the great injury of many poor 
people who had inconsiderately extended their 
settlements to very distant parts of the country. 

“In our last epistle [Seventh month 21st}, 
we communicated as full an account of our 
circumstances as we then thought was neces- 
sary. Since which, the difficulties therein 
mentioned have continued, which occasions 
deep labour and anxious concern to those who 
are sincerely desirous that the testimony of 
Truth may be faithfully maintained among us. 

“A Congress of delegates chosen in the 
several provinces between Nova Scotia and 
Georgia, having been held near two months in 
this city, the minds of the people were much 
employed on the subjects of their deliberations, 
and so generally agitated therewith that we 
cannot but consider it as a great favour, which 
we ought with thankfulness to acknowledge, 
that as our Yearly Meeting was held during 
their sitting, we were graciously preserved in 
stillness, and quietude. Near union and con- 
cord presided among us; divers weighty mat- 
ters were deliberated and concluded on in the 
sense thereof, and a fervent exercise prevailed 
to be enabled unitedly to manifest the firmness 
of our love to the cause of Truth, through the 
dispensations of probation, which may be per- 
mitted. Some testimony of which then appear- 
ed necessary to be given by an epistle to 
Friends in general, some copies of which we 
purpose herewith to send you. 

“‘ The proceedings and resolves of that Con- 
gress which have been pnblished, minister re- 
newed occasion of further labour, to strengthen, 
confirm and unite all in religious profession 
with us in a steady care against deviating from 
a conduct consistent with our peaceable prin- 
ciples, or joining in any measure contrary 
thereto, for enforcing these resolutions. There- 
fore, Friends in this city have this week had 
several weighty conferences, and agreed to call 
the members of our Society together on Third- 
day next, believing that some suitable advice 
and caution is necessary, and in hope it will 
be useful. 

** As you will have the opportunity o° peru- 
sing the several addresses made by the Con- 
gress in the name of all the provinces, we are 
engaged to give you this early intelligence of 
our present state respecting these proceedings, 
that you may be able to appear on our behalf, 
when and wherever you may judge it expedi- 
ent, and may make known that it remains to 
be our desire and concern to support our 
Christian testimony and principles, and with 
sincerity and integrity, to guard against any of 
our members entering into measures inconsist- 
ent therewith. Lest our contributing to the 
relief of the distressed people of Boston should 
subject us to be considered as approvers of their 
conduct, we have from this and other consi- 
derations hitherto declined administering to 
them what on the principles of benevolence 
and charity we may hereafter find necessary- 

“ Your intimation of the care incumbent on 
us to extend help to our brethren in the most 
exposed situations, either by a personal visit or 
otherwise, was accompanied with such an ev!- 
dence of your being affected with the sense of 
the difficulties and dangers many are now sub- 
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jected to, that we hope it will be retained by 
us, and tend to incite to a living travail of spi- 
rit, to become more devoted in heart to seek to 








THE FRIEND. 


directing and preserving power. It will thus 
become our chief treasure—our light and lile 
—whereunto we habitually turn for comfort 





Grinding at the Mill. 


In the first ages they parched or roasted 


be endued with right qualifications to fulfil our | and knowledge. It will give the savour of life | their grain ; a practice which the children of 
duty in the lot and stations in which we are|to our religious, moral and intellectual exer-|!srael, as we learn from the Scriptures, long 


placed.” 

The Meeting for Sufferings in London, on 
the 4th of Eleventh month, had addressed the 
following to their brethren in Philadelphia :— 

“ The distresses of many in your province 
on account of the Indians, too justly provoked 
we fear, affect us very sensibly ; and these add- 
ed to the various occasions of much painful 
exercise to many amongst you, on account of 
the present troubles in America, claim our bro- 
therly and affectionate sympathy. 


“ We look towards our brethren in and near 
to New England, with much tenderness and 
commiseration, and have found it in our hearts 
to salute them in a few lines as a short memo- 
rial of our regard, and desires for their welfare. 
We are fully sensible of your concern for the 
church in general, and we should rejoice if it 
should become the concern of some worthy 
Friends in your or the neighbouring provinces, 
to visit them under their present afflictions, and 
afford them what assistance and comfort they 
may. 

“There is under all the trials and vicissi- 
tudes to which in this life we are exposed, one 
great source of stability and comfort,—one 
everlasting and almighty Helper, to all who 
trust in him. To this we must mutually ex- 
hort and encourage one another to look, and 
patiently to wait for the manifestation of his 
holy power. The exigencies of the present 
time seem strongly to point out the necessity 
of seeking more closely and more earnestly 
than heretofore, to know the munition of rocks, 
the great habitation of all those who fear and 
trust in Israel’s God.” 

“Tn a degree of reverent thankfulness for a 
renewed sense of the Divine mercy aad loving 
kindness extended to the whole heritage of God, 
we salute you, and fervently desire that you 
may be enabled to discharge the various im- 
portant duties, which the present situation of 
affairs requires, to the preservation of the fami- 
ly, your own peace and comfort, and to his 
praise who is worthy forever.” 


(To be continued.) 





For “* The Friend.” 
Immediate Revelation. 


“That which may be known of God is manifest in 
— for God hath showed it unto them.”—Rom. i. 
9. 


(Concluded from page 279.) 


But many a parent and many a child, who 
have had early manifestations of duty, and 
tender drawings of heavenly love, yet wander 
far from the way of the Lord. “All have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God:” 
all therefore need the efficacy of the Saviour’s 
blood, for the forgiveness of sin, and faith and 
obedience to Him in His inward appearing, to 
bring them back to the recovery of their lost 
eslate ; and the more we seek to be found un- 
der the teaching and in obedience to his Spirit 
in the heart, the more we shall witness of its 


cises ; a healthy, prosperous growth in Divine) 
knowledge and experience, and prove itself a 
“ fountain of life preserving from the snares of | 
death.” The child growing up in this faith | 
and obedience, will experience the fresh visita- 

tions of heavenly love and peace leading him | 
to walk conformably to the will of his parents | 
and to that of his Father in Heaven. From | 
time to time he will feel renewed unfoldings of 
the Divine will presenting some duty or sac- 

rifice, wherein he will find it laid upon him to, 
take up the cross and deny himsell, being as- | 
sured that unless he obey, he will lose that 
love and peace, without which he may be| 
tempted to lean for happiness on some of the 
unsatisfying delights which he flatters himself 
will flow from worldly attachments or sensual 

gratifications. But as he has a single eye to 

his Divine Master in all things so laid upon 

him in the cross, he will receive strength and | 
knowledge in proportion to his obedience, and 

grow from stature to stature to the “ perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ.” The parent in the earnest exer- 
cises of his spirit for his own and his children’s 
prosperity in the Truth, looking within for the 
Divine unction, will have the promise fulfilled, 

‘“« Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name,”—in 
my spirit and power which can never lead us 

to ask amiss,—“ that will I do ;” and “ he that 

hath my commandments and keepeth them, he 

it is that loveth me: and he that loveth me 
shall be loved of my Father, and I will love 
him, and will manifest myself to him.” Oh 
the harmony with which this lively faith and 
dwelling under the teachings of the Holy Spirit 
covers the family circle, and where it prevails, 
covers the church also! How doth it purify, 

and sanctify the affections, and exalt the medi- 

tations of the soul in its secret converse with 

the Creator! How truly doth it enable us to 

acknowledge Him in all His works, both those 

which he hath established in His universal and 

eternal laws, and those which He permits to 

befall us as nations, communities, or individu- 

als, through the free agency of his creature 

man! How doth it bring all those who abide 

therein to sit in heavenly places in Christ Jesus, 

prepared to go forth to the battle for the help 

of the Lord against the mighty, or to stand as 

faithful watchmen on the walls of Zion! Here 

is felt the moving and strengthening of His 

mighty power unto the work whereunto we 

may be called; the creaturely will is laid in 

the dust, the cross is felt, the wo is sounded, 

and the instrument is humbled, that the Crea- 

tor may be glorified. ‘Thus walking in the 

light as He is in the light, we have true fellow- 

ship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 

Christ cleanseth from all sin. What a glori- 

ous privilege to be the children of the Light! 

what true happiness do they enjoy who are 

permitted to feel this fellowship that raises the 

mind above the low desires, which employ the 

seekers of mere worldly pleasure, 

Fifth month 22, 1847. 


—— 





continued ; afterwards they pounded it in a 
mortar, to which Solomon thus alludes: 
“Though thou shouldst bray a fool in a mor- 
tar among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his 
foolishness depart from him.” ‘This was suc- 
ceeded by mills of which there were two sorts ; 
the first were large and turned by the strength 
of horses or asses; the second were smaller 
and wrought by women, or by slaves condemn- 
ed to this hard labour as a punishment of their 
crimes. Most of their corn is ground by these 
little mills. Chardin remarks in his manu- 
script, that the persons employed are generally 
female slaves who are least regarded, or least 
fitted for anything else; for the work is ex- 
tremely laborious, and esteemed the lowest 
employment about the house, Hence we may 
see the propriety of the expression in the de- 
claration of Moses: “ And all the first-born 
in the land of Egypt shall die, from the 
first-born of Pharaoh, that sitteth upon the 
throne, even unto the first-born of the maid- 
servant that is behind the mill.” 

The manner in which the hand-mills are 
worked is well described by Dr. E. D. Clark, 
in his travels: “ Scarcely had we reached the 
apartment prepared for our reception, when 
looking from the window into the court-yard 
belonging to the house, we beheld two women 
grinding at the mill, ina manner most forcibly 
illustrating the saying of our Saviour: “ Two 
women shall be grinding at the mill, the one 
shall be taken and the other left.” They were 
preparing flour to make our bread, as it is al- 
ways customary in this country when strangers 
arrive. The two women seated upon the 
ground opposite to each other, held between 
them two round flat stones, such as are seen 
in Lapland, and such as in Scotland are call- 
ed querns. In the centre of the upper stone 
was a cavity for pouring in the corn, and by 
the side of this, an upright wooden handle for 
moving the stone. As this operation began, 
one of the women opposite, received it from 
her companion ; thus communicating a rotary 
motion to the upper stone, their left hands be- 
ing all the while employed in supplying fresh 
corn, as fast as the bran and flour escaped from 
the sides of the machine. When they are not 
impelled, as in this instance, to premature ex- 
ertions by the arrival of strangers, they grind 
their corn in the morning at break of day ; the 
noise of the mill is then to be heard every- 
where, and is often so great as to rouse the 
inhabitants of the cities from their slumbers ; 
for it it well known they bake their bread every 
day, and commonly grind their corn as it is 
wanted, The females engaged in this opera- 
tion also endeavour to beguile the lingering 
hours of toilsome exertion with a song. We 
learn from an expression of Aristophanes, pre- 
served by Athzeneus, that the Grecian maidens 
accompanied the sound of the mill-stone with 
their voices. The noise of the mill stone is 
therefore, with great propriety, selected by the 
prophets as one of the tokens of a populous 
and thriving country: “ Moreover | will take 
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from them the voice of mirth, and the voice of | under a right sense of the weight of the work, 


gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, and the | 


voice of the bride, the sound of mill-stones, and 
the light of a candle, and their whole land shall 
be a desolation.” ‘he morning shall no more 
be cheered with the joyful sound of the mill, 
nor the shadows of evening by the light of a 
candle; the morning shall be silent, and the 
evening dark and melancholy, where desolation 
reigns. 

he custom of daily grinding their corn for 
the family, shows the propriety of the law: 
“No man shall take the upper or the nether 
mill-stone to pledge, for he taketh a man’s life 
to pledge ;” because if he take either the upper 
or the nether mill-stone, he deprives him of his 
daily provision, which cannot be prepared with- 
out them. The fact that it was done only by 
women and menials, displays also the vindictive 
contempt which suggested the punishment of 
Samson, the captive ruler of Israel, that the 
Philistines with barbarous contumely, compell- 
ed him to perform the meanest service of a 
female slave; they sent him to grind in the 
prison, but not for himself alone ; this although 
extremely mortifying to the hero had been 
more tolerable ; they made him grinder for the 
prison, perhaps while the vilest malefactor was 
permitted to look on and join in the mockery. 
Samson the ruler and avenger of Israel, la- 
bours, as Isaiah foretold the virgin daughter of 
Babylon should labour: “Come down and sit 
in the dust, O virgin daughter of Babylon ; 
there is no throne,” no seat for thee, *O 
daughter of the Chaldeans. Take the mill- 
stones and grind meal,” but not with the wont- 
ed song: “sit thou silent and get thee into 
darkness,” there to conceal thy vexation and 
disgrace.— Watson. 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 
The True Ministry. 


The following account shows the deep, stea- 
dy exercise, which must accompany the minis- 
ters of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, if they are 
made instrumental in bringing souls to Him. 
They cannot be amusing themselves, or acting 
in any manner unbecoming the dignity and 
responsibility of the station, lest they should 
lose their place in the body of Christ, or turn 
away others from the Truth, instead of enlist- 
ing them in the way of it. 

“{ will just remark, that in some of the 
counties in which | had been, some dear young 
people, who were libertine in the show of pride 
and finery of the world, became sober, solid 
and exemplary ; and one young woman in par- 
ticular was so reached, as J sat in a Friend’s 
house, though I had nothing by way of testi- 
mony to her condition, yet the weight and ex- 
ercise attending my mind at that time, so 
reached her understanding, she became a plain 
solid Friend ; and before | left England, | heard 
her in the ministry at a meeting, and as | 
thought, to the general satisfaction of Friends 
preseat.”—Daniel Stanton. 

This is the true apostolic ministry that stands 
not in words only, but in the Holy Ghost. It 
is the ministration of the Spirit through the 
servants of Christ, who are themselves baptized 
with the Spirit. And if they are preserved 





they cannot “ use lightness,” but will be sober, 
watching before the Lord. Nor can they go 
into finery of dress, putting on the changeable 
fashions of the corrupt world, which please 


destined,—in these arrangements, we receive 
important aid from our government, who, in 
addition to the payment of the transatlantic 
freight, charge themselves with all the ex. 
penses of landing, storage, agency, and con- 


and strengthen the vain mind. They will be|veyance to the interior, or to certain central 
such examples to the believgrs, as they may | points where the supplies are most wanted, 


safely follow. 
and treat the simplicity which the religion of 
Christ teaches, as proceeding from a narrow, 
contracted spirit, offend the little ones, whom 
he has brought under his forming hand, and 
may thereby, through the subtlety of the ser- 
pent, turn them away, and cause them to stum- 
ble and fall, and lose a good condition. The 
denunciation pronounced against those who do 
this, is very awful, and should be taken as a 
warning to all. 


—— > 


Irish Relief Contributions. 


We publish below a circular from the Cen- 
tral Relief Committee of the Society of Friends 
in Dublin, to the Corresponding Committee of 
our citizens in reference to the donations sent 
for the relief of lreland.—North American. 


CrenTrat Rewier ComMMITTEE OF THE So- 
CIETY OF FRIENDS. 


43 Fleet St., Dublin, 3d of Fifth mo. 1847. 
William J. Duane, John B. Myers, Robert F. 
Walsh, Samuel Hood, Joseph Jones, Com- 


mittee of Correspondence of citizens of Phi- 
ladelphia. 


Respected Friends,—We have to acknow- 
ledge a truly interesting communication bear- 
ing your signatures, under date of 29th of 
Third month, addressed to this committee, de- 
scriptive of the successive steps which were 
taken by the citizens of Philadelphia, in con- 
nection with the extraordinary movement now 
in progress in the United States, with the be- 
nevolent object of affording relief to this suffer- 
ing country. 


We were early given to expect that valuable 
assistance would not fail to be awarded by the 
American people in this season of our coun- 
try’s extremity, but we can assure you we 
were not prepared for so large and general a 
manifestation of sympathy, and such immense 
supplies as have already flowed in upon us. 
As descriptive of our feelings on this head, and 
of the grateful appreciation by our committee 
of the motives which have led you and so 
many others of the warm-hearted citizens of 
the United States to select us as the distribu- 
tors of their bounty, we may refer you to the 
enclosed copy of a minute issued at a special 
meeting, held on Ist inst., and attended by a 
large number of the members of the Society of 
Friends, then in this city, on the occasion of 
our “ Yearly Meeting.” We believe it may 
be safely added, that the sentiments of grati- 
tude which are feebly expressed in this minute 
do, to no inconsiderable extent, pervade all 
classes of the inhabitants of this country. 

We have taken due note of the several car- 
goes which have been provided by your boun- 
ty, and have made arrangements for their 
reception at the several ports to which they are 


But those who “ use lightness,” | giving us the power to draw upon their depéts 
g giving P P pots, 


which are extensively scattered over the coun- 
try, quantities of food corresponding to those 
which we are enabled to deliver to their agents 
at the outports, whether in Ireland or England, 
undiminished by any charges for agency or 
internal transit. In addition to which, we en- 
joy the important advantage of having com- 
mand of the whole quantity arriving, without 
the delay and risk which wonld be otherwise 
inseparable from its conveyance to some of the 
most distressed districts, in which the means 
of communication are in many cases, from the 
mountainous nature of the country, very im- 
perfect. 


The result of these arrangements is, that the 
kind donors in America are enabled to lay 
down almost at the doors of our suffering poor 
in the remote districts, the supplies of food 
which they have so largely contributed with a 
degree of celerity that could hardly be obtained 
by other means, and almost wholly divested of 
the heavy charges attending its conveyance 
and distribution. 

It is also desirable that you should be aware 
of the nature of this arrangement, as it renders 
it unnecessary for your forwarding committee 
to trouble themselves in procuring shipping for 
ports out of the common track of the commerce 
of the country. In the event of their having 
further supplies to forward, the agents of our 
government will receive the shipments at any 
port that it may be most convenient to our 
kind friends in America to direct them to. 


We intend to forward by this packet toa 
correspondent in New York, for publication in 
America, some information respecting the pre- 
sent state of this country, and also in reference 
to our administration of the extensive trust 
committed to us, 


We regret to say that famine an! disease 
are still making fearful ravages among our 
poor, notwithstanding the enlarged means 
which, from various quarters, and especially 
from your favoured land, are poured in for our 
help. 

The amount of our distributions in money 
and food, during the past four months, which 
is about the period of our active labours, has 
been to the value of about £10,000 sterling; 
our issues have latterly much increased, partly 
in consequence of the extended supplies furnish- 
ed us from America; and partly from the pe- 
culiar pressure during the last month (and 
which still continues) arising from a change in 
the relief measures of the government, which 
have led to the dismissal of large bodies of la- 
bourers from the public works, who have not 
immediately found other employment, and 
whose families are, consequently reduced to 
pressing want. 

These circumstances have rendered the sup- 
plies from America peculiarly seasonable and 
valuable. 
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We are with sentiments of respect and es-| very amiable and pious woman, and three chil- | undo the fastening of the window, when, but 


teem, your sincere friends, 
Josern Bew ey, 
JoNATHAN Pim, 


f dren to mourn his loss. 
thought herself unequal to the management of 
the large farm which her husband had occu- 
pied, She therefore took a cottage in the vil- 
lage where | lived, and was now selling every- 


Secretaries. 


The subjoined is the minute referred to: 
CENTRAL RELIEF COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY | thing off except a little furniture. 


OF FRIENDS. “* After the sale was over | went into the 
At a meeting of the Central Relief Commit: | house to see her. 1 congratulated her upon 
tee of the Society of Friends joined by sundry | the plan she had adopted, and remarked that 
members of the Auxiliary Committees of Cork, | she would be much more comfortable, not only 
Limerick, Waterford, and Clonmel, and a large| in being relieved from the cares of a business 
number of Friends from various parts of Ire-| she could not be supposed to understand, but 
land, held in Dublin on the 1st day of the Fifth} in a feeling of security, which in her unpro- 
month, 1847. tected state in that lonely house she could 
Statements have been laid before us of the) hardly enjoy. 
supplies in money and food, consigned to the} ‘*Oh! no,’ she said, ‘ not unprotected ; far 
care of this Committee, chiefly from New York) from it! You forget,’ she continued with a 
and Philadelphia, and the citizens at large in| mournful smile, ‘ that | am now under the spe- 
many parts of the United States so far as in-| cial protection of Him “ who careth for the 
formation of the same, has hitherto been! fatherless and the widow,” and I feel quite con- 
received. By these statements it appears that) fident that He will protect us.’ 
remittances in money have already been re-} ‘And he did protect them and that very 
ceived from America by our ‘Treasurers,| night too, in a most extraordinary and wonder- 








amounting to the sum of £13,083 9s. 1d., and | ful, and, | may add, miraculous manner. The | 


that shipments of provisions on upwards of 20| farm-house was a solitary one; there was not 
vessels, in many cases forming whole cargoes, | another within half a mile of it. 


and in aggregate quantity equal to about 30,-| there was a good deal of money in the house, 


That night | 


000 barrels of corn meal, besides many other} the proceeds of the sale. 


articles of food, and sundry packages of cloth- 
ing are now arrived, or on the way, and further 
considerable supplies likely to follow. In 
recording this extraordinary if not unparallel- 
ed manifestation of sympathy and liberality, 
we are bound to offer our grateful acknowledg- 
ments on behalf of the suffering poor of this 
aflicted country ; for whose help these munifi- 


The mother and 
her three young children, and a maid-servant, | 
were the sole inmates. They had retired to 
rest some time. ‘The wind was howling fear- 
fully, and shook the wooden house at every 
blast. 

“This kept the poor mother awake, and 
she thought she heard, in the pauses of the 
tempest, some strange and unusual noise, 





cent supplies, from the concurrence of several | seemingly at the back of the house. While 


causes at the present time, proved peculiarly 
seasonable. We have alsoto record the grate- 
ful sense, we entertain of the confidence thus 
placed in our fidelity and discretion, and to 
express how deeply we feel the responsibility 
which devolves upon this Committee to carry 
out in the most prompt and efficient manner 
such measures of relief as may best comport 
with the designs of the generous donors. 

The Secretaries are directed to transmit a 
copy of this minute for publication in the Uni- 
ted States as the only means available to us 
for conveying to the individual contributors of 
these supplies our sense of the noble and gener- 
ous spirit in which they have come forward 
for the relief of Ireland, under the present aw- 
ful visitation of Famine. 

Extract from the minutes. 

Joun Huenes, Assist’t Sec’y. 





Remarkable Deliverance. 


We met the following singular narrative, the 
other day, in the volume of a Canadian mie- 
sionary who has recently published certain 
reminiscences of his life and labours. The 
story is well told, and the incident which forms 
its subject, whether called “accidental” or 
“providential,” was certainly remarkable.— 
Com. Adv. 

“ About this period [I went to attend the sale 
of the effects of Mr. M , a respectable far- 
her, who had died at one of my out-settlements 
afew months before. He had left a widow, a 





eagerly listening to catch the sound again, she 
was startled by the violent barking of a dog, 
apparently in a room in the front of the house 
immediately beneath the bed-chamber. 
alarmed her still more, as they had no dog of 
their own. 


“She immediately arose, and going to her} 
maid’s room awoke her, and they went down | 


together. They first peeped into the room 
where they had heard the dog. It was moon- 


light, at least partially so, for the night was | 
cloudy ; still it was light enough to distinguish | 
objects, although but faintly. They saw an) 
immense black dog scratching and gnawing | 


This | last report upon her case. 





The lone widow | for the dog, they would doubtless have accom- 


plished their purpose. ‘The mistress and maid 
| got a light, and secured the window as well as 
\they could. 

“They then dressed themselves, for to think 
\of sleeping any more that night was out of the 
question. ‘They had not, however, got down 
stairs the second time before they heard their 
| protector scratching at the outer door for ad- 
|mittance. ‘They immediately opened it, when 
he came in wagging his bushy tail, and fawn- 
\ing upon each of them in turn, to be patted 
jand praised for his prowess. 

“He then stretched his huge bulk, at full 
\length, beside the warm stove, closed his eyes, 
jand went to sleep. ‘The next morning they 
\gave him a breakfast any dog might have 
‘envied ; after which nothing could induce him 
to prolong his visit. He stood whining impa- 
tiently at the door till it was opened, when he 
galloped off in a great hurry, and they never 
|saw him afterward. 

“They had never seen the dog before, nor 
\did they ever know to whom he belonged. It 
| was avery singular circumstance, and they 


could only suppose that he came with some 


stranger to the sale. The family moved the 


| following day to their new cottage in the vil- 


lage; and when my wife and | called upon 
them, Mrs. M. reminded me that, when | last 


| saw her, she had told me they were not unpro- 


tected.” 


—_—— 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


The interest that has been excited, both in 
this country and Europe, by the case of Laura 
Bridgman, the deaf, dumb, and blind girl, 
whose case is separately reported upon by Dr. 
Howe, induces us to make an extract from the 
Until recently, the 
most noticeable fact in reference to her was 
the cheerfulness, amounting almost to gayety, 
with which her life was marked. Notwith- 
standing her three-fold deprivation, making it 
apparently impossible that any intellectual life 
or enjoyment could be manifested, very few in 
the full possession of their senses could be 
found who displayed such unvarying cheerful. 
ness and activity as she has during the greater 
part of her time of pupilage there. But during 


furiously at the door leading into the kitchen, | the past year she has been sickly, and though 


whence she thought that the noise she first) 


heard had proceeded. 


‘« She requested the servant to open the door | 


her health is now better, and it is believed will 
be wholly restored, a change has come over 
her mind, which is strikingly portrayed in the 


which the dog was attacking so violently. The | following paragraphs from Dr. Howe’s report. 


girl was a determined and resolute creature, 
devoid of fear, and she did so without hesita- 
tion ; when the dog rushed out, and the widow 


—Pres. 


** During the most of the past year she has 
been weak aff sickly. In the spring, especi- 


saw through the open door two men at the/ally, she became very much emaciated, her 


kitchen window, which was open. 


The men | appetite failed almost entirely, and she could 


instantly retreated, and the dog leaped through| hardly be persuaded to take nourishment 


the window after them. A violent scuffle en- 
sued, and it was evident, from the occasional 
yelping of the noble animal, that he sometimes 
had the worst of it. 

“‘ The noise of the contest, however, gradu- 
ally receded, till Mrs. M could hear only 





now and then a faint and distant bark. The 
robbers, or perhaps murderers, had taken out 
a pane of glass, which had enabled them to 





enough to keep her alive. 

“She was placid and uncomplaining, and 
though never gay, as in former years, she was 
never gloomy. She appeared to feel or fear 
no anxiety concerning her health, and when 
questioned closely about it she would answer 
ie she was very well. Indeed, the change 


had come over her so slowly and gradually, 
that she seemed to be hardly conscious of it, 
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and showed surprise when it was alluded to. 
Sometimes, indeed, when she found that she 
was wearied by walking half a mile, she was 


forced to remember her former long walks of 


five or six miles, and to think about the 
change. 

** As she grew thinner, and paler, and weak- 
er, she appeared to be laying aside the gar- 
ments of the flesh, and her spirit shone out 
brighter through its transparent veil. Her 
countenance became more spiritualized, and its 
pensive expression told truly that though there 
was no gloom, neither was any gladness in her 
heart. 

‘“* Her intellect was clear and active, and she 
would fain have indulged in conversation and 
study about subjects of a serious nature; but 
she was sensitive and excitable, and the men- 
tal activity and craving were perhaps morbid. 
Be that as it may, however, she was at a fear- 
ful crisis in her life, and it seemed to be our 
first duty to save that. She was therefore not 
only diverted from all exciting trains of thought, 
but dissuaded from pursuing her usual course 
of study. We were very desirous not to alarm 
her by showing the anxiety which was really 


THE FRIEND. 








| dency to disease could find no more resistance 
|to overcome, it yielded at last, and then the 
vital powers began to rally slowly. 

“When the weather grew warmer, she be- 
gan a course of sea-bathing, and of exercise 
upon horseback. ‘These occupied and amused 
her mind, and strengthened her body ; and she 
continued to grow through the year—very |their names, class, &c, :— 
slowly, indeed, but surely, She has now re-| First class—No. 1, John Stevens; 2. Rob- 
covered some portion of her lost flesh ; and her! ert Morris; 3. Ohio; 4. Trenton; 5. W. Whil- 
| appetite is so far restored, that she eats a suffi-|din; 6. Balloon. 2nd class—7. Cohansey ; 8, 
|cient quantity of bread and milk, but does not Express ; 9. Clifton; 10. Sun; 11. Pioneer ; 
like any thing else. She does not wish to)|12, Napoleon; 13. Kent; 14. Commodore 
change her food at all, but, when meal-time| Stockton; 15. Portsmouth. 3rd class—16, 
arrives, she sits down cheerfully to her simple Barclay ; 17. Independence ; 18. May Flower; 


bread and milk, morning, noon and evening ;/19, Pacific; 20. Delight ; 21. George Wash- 
and having finished that, she disregards all the ington; 22. Liberty; 23, Franklin ; 24. En- 


dainties ard the fruits with which the capricious | terprise ; 25. William Robinson ; 26. Maurice 
appetite of invalids is usually tempted. Her) River,or Thomas Salmond. Tow Boats—27. 
present diet is one of her own choice, and | Pennsylvania, No. 1; 28. do. No. 2; 29. Rap- 
though it is not the best, and its sameness i$! pahannock ; 30. Hudson; 31. Superior; 32. 
unwise, we do not insist upon a change while| Rockland; 33. Camden; 34. Amboy ; 35. 
she is manifestly thriving, because it might do| New Jersey ; 36. Ice Boat ; 37. Schuylkill, A; 
more harm than to indulge a caprice of appe-| 38. Schuylki!l, B; 39. Rough and Ready. 
tite, not uncommon with delicate persons. Propellers—40, R. F. Stockton ; 41. Express; 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 5, 1847. 








A daily paper gives the following as the 
number of steamers belonging to this port, 





** But the best sign of returning health is the 


felt about her, and this object was gained so | Change which has taken place in her animal 
effectually, that she probably did not discover | Spirits ; nor is this change uninteresting in a 
her danger. She is always very observant, | moral point of view. Before her illness, she 
however, and ascertains the state of mind of 





those about by reading parts of the natural 
language of the emotions which we never ob- 
serve, but which are as sure guides to her as 
the expression of countenance is to us. 

“It is almost impossible that her companions 
should feel particularly gay or sad, and with- 
hold the knowledge of it from Laura. The 
natural language of the feelings is almost infi- 
nite. A common observer reads only the page 


of the countenance ; the keener ones find mean- 
ing in the tones of the voice, or looking more 
closely read signs in the very shaking of 
hands ; but Laura not only observes the tones 


of the finger language, she finds meaning in 
every posture of the body, and in every move- 


ment of a limb; in the various play of the 


muscles she observes the gentle pressure of af- 
fection, the winning force of persuasion, the 


was not only a happy, but a merry child, who 
tripped cheerfully along her dark and silent 
path of life, bearing sportfully a burden of in- 
firmity that would have crushed a stout man, 
and regarding her existence as a boon given in 
love, and to be expended in joy ; since her ill- 
ness, she seems to be a thoughtful girl, from 
whom the spontaneous joy of childhood has 
departed, and who is cheerful or sad in sym- 
pathy with the feelings of those about her. 

“ | hope and believe that her health will be 
perfectly restored, although it is still very frail, 


body or mind. Perhaps a complete change 
may take place in her physical system, an 
her now slender form develope itself into the 
proportions of a large woman ; such changes 
are not unfrequent afier such severe crises. 
At all events, with restoration of health will 


firm motion of command, the quick jerk of|Come a return to those studies and occupations 


impatience, the sudden spasm of temper, and 


many other variations which she interprets 
swiftly and correctly. 

* With all these means of ascertaining the 
state of her teacher’s feelings, and with the 
certainty that an untrue answer would never 
be given to her, Laura would surely have 
Jearned that her life was thought to be in some 
danger if she had ever been accustomed to 
dwell upon thoughts of sickness and death ; 
but she had not, and therefore sh walked with- 
out a shudder upon the brink of the grave. 

“The result was as I had hoped and expect- 
ed that it would be, for | was more sanguine 
than others. The natural strength of her con- 
stitution, which had triumphed in that fearful 
struggle during her infancy, though at the ex- 
pense of two of the most important organs of 
sense, had been carefully nurtured by constant 
exercise, simple diet and regular habits of 
mind and body, and it carried her safely 
through this second trial. 


which have been necessarily suspended.” 


Selected. 


and easily deranged by any over-exertion of 


DEAFNESS. 
BY SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


Some have I seen, with generous glance 
Pitying the man who could not hear ; 

And thanking Heaven for the good chance, 
That earthly sounds to him are clear : 

And in their minds, were rich and blest, 

Since they the perfect sense possessed. 

But when I heard the strains there be 

In Nature’s mighty minstrelsy— 

The many yoices which awake 

With morning in the dewy brake— 

The airy music nothing mars, 

When the calm night doth bring her stars— 

The solemn talk the mountains hold, 

And ocean deep, and ancient wold :— 

When these I heard, yet saw full well 

How feebly on their ears it fell, 

And how, in truth, they could not hear 

What to the faithful soul was clear, 


After she had been 
brought so low that it seemed as if the tenden- 


I deemed they. needed pity still, 
And gave it them with right good will. 


——— 


42. Cumberland ; 43. Erickson ; 44. Josephine; 
45. Dupont; 46. Vulcan; 47. Ironsides; 48. 
Black Diamond ; 49. Burlington, (side wheels ;) 
50. one new boat ; 51. Conestoga ; 52. Anthra- 
cite; 53. Baltimore ; 54, altered canal boat; 
55. Islander. Ferry Boats—56. Fashion ; 57, 
Washington, No. 1; 58. State Rights; 59. 
John Fitch ; 60. Washington, No. 2; 61. New 


\Jersey ; 62. Kaighn’s Point; 63. Champion; 


64. Robert Wharton ; 65. Farmer ; 66. South- 
wark ; 67. Camden ; 68. William Wray ; 69, 
Philadelphia; 70. Delaware; 71. Cooper’s 
Poin. ; 72. Kensington ; 73. William Penn; 
74. James Eyre; 75. John Smith ; 76. Cole- 
man. 

From the above it will be seen that there 
are at the present time seventy-six vessels plying 
to different ports, that are propelled by steam. 





The five dollars forwarded by “ A Friend,” 
for the assistance of the poor in Donegal Co., 
Ireland, have been handed over as desired. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL, 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding: 
school at West-town, will meet in Philadelphia, 
on Sixth-day, the 11th of next month, at 3 
o'clock, P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet on the 
morning of the same day, at 10 o’clock ; and 
the Visiting Committee attend at the school, 0 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 5th of the month. 

Tuomas Kruper, Clerk. 

Phila., Fifth mo. 29th, 1847, 





A Friend who resides in a new and pleasant 
part of Spring Garden, and occupies a portion 
of a commodious house, is desirous of renting 
the remainder to a family with whom she cai 
board. 

For reference apply to Joseph Snowdon, 
84 Arch street. 

——————— 

Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Trenton, New 
Jersey, on Fifth-day, the 6th alt., Peuar P. Duns, of 
the aforesaid place, to Saran E., daughter of Joseph 
Decou, (deceased,) of Burlington county, New Jersey: 
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